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THE CAST 


EURYDICE June Jago 
CHORUS Willoughby Goddard 
CHORUS Douglas Muir 
CHORUS Richard Goolden 
GUARD Thomas Kempinski 
MESSENGER Stephen Moore 


ANTIGONE Dorothy Tutin 
ISMENE Eileen Atkins 

CREON Max Adrian 

TEIRESIAS Geoffrey Dunn 
HAIMON Jeremy Brell 

CHORUS LEADER Artbur Нешей 


DIRECTED BY HOWARD SACKLER 


MAX ADRIAN 


Irish born Max Adrian has played a variety 
of roles ranging from musical revues to 
appearances at the Old Vic and with 

John Gielgud’s company in Shaw’s St. Joan 
and as General Grant in Abraham Lincoln. 
He made an auspicious U. S. debut 

in the Leonard Bernstein-Lillian Hellman 
version of Candide and has appeared 

on numerous records for the Shakespeare 
Recording Society, the Theatre 

Recording Society and Caedmon including 
Venus and Adonis, The Master Builder, 
Selected Works of Genet, among others. 


DOROTHY TUTIN 


This gifted and lovely British actress was born in London, 

April 8, 1930. She was educated at St. Catherine’s, Bramley, and 
studied for the theatre at the Royal Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
After playing opposite Sir Laurence Olivier in Osborne’s 

“The Entertainer,” she frequently performed in Shakespeare as a 
member of the Bristol Old Vic, and later with the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. She has played Juliet, 
Ophelia, and Viola at Stratford in 1958. Her work at Stratford won her 
the Evening Standard Drama Award as “the year's best actress." 
She has toured Russia in Shakespeare, where she won 

“hurrahs” from the Soviet audiences and has come to America 

as a cast member of the Royal Shakespeare Company 

in its production, "The Hollow Crown." 


Gnapthia Vase 


Reading Corporation collection in the Museum of Greek Archaeology University of Reading, England 


cover illustration by Oraston Brooks—El 


From the poets who submitted tragedies (always in verse throughout), only three 
each уеаг were allowed the privilege of production. When the festival ended, a first prize 
and a second were awarded. Sophocles, who lived to be ninety, is said to have won more 
first prizes than anyone else. It is therefore astonishing to discover from the records that 
when Sophocles presented Oedipus the King, to which Aristotle gave the highest commen- 
dation in his Essay on Poetry, the first prize went to a poet none of whose dramas have come 
down to us or been particularly admired by the ancients to whom they were known. It has 
been suggested that Sophocles may have had the misfortune that time to have been assigned 
a Choregus less inclined toward lavish expenditure than the one obtained by his successful 
rival, though other causes may be conjectured. 


۱ poet always wrote the music for his chorus (usually of fifteen persons) and for 
any solo passages, which were occasionally introduced. He also directed the performance 
and taught the chorus their steps and pantomime. Sometimes he acted as well. Sophocles took 
the leading part in his early and lost tragedy Nausikaa, and received high praise for his grace 
in the ball-playing scene. (All actors were men at this time.) But his weak voice soon led 
him to give up acting. 

Invariably genial, Sophocles, won the affection оЕ his fellow-citizens. He served the 
government as Treasurer, and later as General, when he was closely associated with Pericles. 
He was a friend of the historian Herodotus and of the artist Polygnotus. The latter, when 
working on а battle-scene for the wall of the Painted Stoa, included a portrait of Sophocles 
holding a lyre. Though he saw the deterioration of Athens after it had experienced the 
horrors of the plague, he never became embittered like many of his contemporaries. 

Although over a hundred plays are said to have been written by Sophocles, only 
seven have been preserved: Ajax, Antigone, Electra, Trachinians, Philoctetes, Oedipus the 
King, and Oedipus at Colonus. These are all distinguished by a sensitive and deeply pene- 
trating delineation of individual character and by a subtlety of language difficult to translate. 
Not all of them however end with disaster. Sometimes, though less often, they conclude 
with a solution of conflict and an implication of happiness to follow. All that the word 
tragedy meant to a fifth-century Athenian was a serious drama which contained dialogue 
and song written in definite types of verse, and which was performed in competition at a 
certain spring festival. 

Writers of tragedy generally took their subjects from myths, which had been familiar 
to the Athenians for centuries as presented in epic and lyric poetry. This made it unnecessary 
to have explanatory introductions within the limits of the drama, so allowing for intense 
concentration on the main problem. Aeschylus and Euripides often made changes in the 
myths they selected, as had earlier poets, in order to bring out ideas on which they wanted 
their listeners to reflect, but Sophocles, so far as our evidence goes, preferred to keep the 
myths in a well-known form. His interest seems to have been primarily in showing what 
would be done and felt by a character that was moved by a lofty purpose and possessed 
heroic qualities, but had become involved in an agonizingly painful situation. 

Disregarding external circumstances which belong only to the historical period of the 
myth, or of the poet himself, we find that many of the problems with which the characters 
of Sophocles struggle spring from roots so deep in human nature that they are still causing 
trouble today. 


SOPHOCLES 


by Pearl Cleveland Wilson 


у tms is one of the most meaningful creations of the ancient Greeks. It was de- 
veloped and established on a towering literary height in the dramas of three poets, each of 
surpassing genius and striking individuality. Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides were all 
Athenians who lived in the greatest period of their city's history, the fifth century B.C., and 
Sophocles has been considered by some scholars the most typical of his age. 

Before he was sixteen, an enormous Persian army had invaded Greece and burned 
Athens. But less than a month later, the Persian fleet was defeated and destroyed by the 
Greeks in the bay between Athens and the island of Salamis. Sophocles, whose ability in 
singing and in playing on the lyre had already won attention, was chosen to lead the chorus 
of boys that sang the ode celebrating this victory. 

Then began a period extraordinary in European history. For about fifty years, Athens 
was a center for high achievement in sculpture, in painting, and in literature. This was an 
age of great poets who composed music as well as verse. Their work was produced at festi- 
vals, generally in honor of a divinity, and this close association with religion prevented the 
theater from becoming a source of financial profit during the lifetime of the great dramatists. 
There were necessary expenses for such things as costumes ard flute-players, but these were 
donated, in regular rotation, by wealthy citizens, who were honored as Choregi in the reports 
of victories. For at Athens tragedies were produced only in competition during a religious 
festival in early spring, which was dedicated to the god Dionysus in the hope that he would 
make the land produce abundantly, so saving the nation from want. 
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Barbara Holdridge, Marianne Mantell, 
producers, Caedmon Records. | 
Mrs. Holdridge and Mrs. Mantell are 
pioneers in spoken-word recording. 


Miss Dalrymple, 
director of the 
New York City 
Center Drama 
and Light Opera 
Companies, was 
Coordinator of 
Performing Arts 
for the United States 
at the Brussels 
World’s Fair, the 
summer of 1958. 


505 Eighth Avenue, New York, New York 10018 


Eva Le Gallienne, 
Director, National 
Repertory 
Theatre. Miss 

Le Gallienne is a 
distinguished 
actress, translator, 
and leading 
figure. in 
American 
repertory theatre. 


August Heckscher, 
President, The 
Twentieth 

Century Fund. 

Mr. Heckscher 
was Consultant 

on the Arts to the 
late President 
Kennedy. 


Tyrone Guthrie, 
Artistic Director, 
Minnesota Theatre 
Company. 

Mr. Guthrie is 

one of the world’s 
foremost 
directors. 
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John Gassner, 
Sterling Professor 
of Playwriting 
and Dramatic 
Literature, Yale 
School of Drama. 
Mr. Gassner is 
renowned as 
theatre editor 

and anthologist. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


George Freedley, 
Curator, Theatre 
Collection, 

New York Public 
Library. 

Mr. Freedley’ is a 
leading theaitre 
commentator 
and archivistt. 
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